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EDITORIALS 


One of the many pleasant features of our 
sehool has been the whole-hearted way in 
whieh the school has entered into the singing 
at the morning assemblies, the music period, 
and at all other times when there has been an 
opportunity to sing. We have heard that in 
many schools but a small percentage of the 
boys take part in the school singing. Here the 
boys sing with spirit. They like to sing, and 
we enjoy hearing them. The chorus sinnging 
this past year has been especially good. This 
has been due to quite an extent to the leader- 
ship im music of the class that graduated this 
June. The solo and chorus work in the musical 
comedy ‘‘The Fire Prinee,’’ so successfully 
presented by the class Commencement week, 
would have done credit to a much larger 
group. We are going to miss the class of 1924 
for many reasons. We will be reminded of 
their sturdy athletes when soccer, basketball 
and baseball come along. The support they 


give all school activities will be missed. In 
our music work we will think of them often. 
The sopranos and altos will look about in vain 
for their leading voices, and the boys will have 
to ‘‘buek up’’ courage to take the tenor and 
bass parts without the aid of the lusty voices 
of the boys of the class of 1924. 

It is well occasionally for us to take stock 
of our many blessings here at Hopkins. How 
fortunate we are that those intrusted with the 
investment of the Hopkins Funds have been 
men of wisdom. Every year from the income 
of the funds $2700.00 is turned over to the 
town to be used by the school board, with 
what the town appropriates, and what the 
state grants, for the operating expenses of the 
institution. How many know that the trustees 
are ever alert to help a worthy cause? Wit- 
ness the quick response at Alumni night when 
one of the graduates informed the gathering 
of the finameial needs of the athletic associa- 
tion. The major repairs and improvements of 


the buildings and grounds are taken eare of 
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by the income from the Hopkins Fund. Every 
summer sees some new addition to the build- 
ings or the making of some needed improve- 
ments. Our household arts cottage through 
the past ten years has been gradually brought 
to the point where it is considered a model for 
other schools to copy. One year it is mechan- 
ical apparatus for the agriculture department. 
Another year it is the painting of all the build- 
ings. This spring we saw a fine garage built 
just south of the prineipal’s home. And so it 
is all the time—the trustees ure ever anxious 
to use the income from the Funds so judi- 
ciously that Hopkins ean get a maximum of 
benefit from the funds which are intrusted in 
their care. 
SCHOOL NEWS 
On Wednesday evening, June 11th, the 
Athletic Association gave an entertainment in 
the Town Hall. It included the two-act 
Comedy, ‘‘Along Came Bud’’, in’ which 
Gladys Murray, Dorothy Hope, Harry Jeka- 
nowski, Clarence Shoeckro and Maxie Szafer 
took part. Each member of the caste deserves 
eredit for each part was well interpreted. The 
part of the youthful son who managed to be 
the innocent cause of so much mischief was 
well suited to Maxie Szafer, who as a Sopho- 
more, gives mueh promise of dramatic talent. 
The program also ineluded a reading by 
Marion Miller, 1927, Selections by the Honey- 
suckle Quartette, and a piano and banjo duet 
by Elizabeth and Roekwell Smith. 
Commencement Week 
Prograin was as follows: 
June 15 Baecealaureate Sunday 
Local Churches to observe as fitting. 
June 16 Baseball 
Hopkins at Ashfield 
June 17 Class Play 
Town Hall, 7.00 P. M. 
June 18 Farewell to Seniors 
June 16-17-18 Final Examinations 
June 19 Class Day 
Class Day Exercises 
Campus, 2.00 P. M. 
Baseball Game 
Alumni Field, 3.30 P. M. 
Alumni Reunion 
7.00 P. M. 
June 20 Graduation 


Town Hall, 7.80 P. M. 
Time—-Standard 


Class of 1924 


Bernice Catherine Abbott 

Harriette Morton Barlow 

Wenry Edward Bemben 

Anna Bishko 

Ethel Elizabeth Fairman 

Dorothy Madeline Hickey 

Andrew Paul Jekanowski 

Wilham Francis Keefe 

theodore Elwin Maclean 

May Elizabeth Mahoney 

Robert John MeQuestion 

Leslie Roekwell Smith 

Thaddeus Suleski 

John Henry Wanezyk 

Ruth Elizabeth Wentzell 

Josephine Dorothy Wosko 

Class Motto ‘‘Not Sunset but Sunrise’’ 

Class Colors Blue and Gold 

Class Flower Daisy 
Senior Overetta 

On Tuesday evening, June 17th, the class of 

1924 presented the two act Operetta, ‘‘The Fire 

Prinee’’ in the Town Hall. This was an inno- 

vation in place of the usual Senior play and 

was possible because of the musical talent of 

the class of 1924. 


The easte was as follows: 
Prigro, The Fire Prince 

King of Pantouflia | 

Prinees of Pantouflia 


Frank Keefe 
Andrew Jekanowski 
John Wanezyk 
Henry Bemben 
Rockwell Smith 
Thaddeus Suleski 
Robert McQuestion 
Theodore Maclean 
Rockwell Smith 
Ruth Wentzell 
Dorothy Hickey 
Bernice Abbott 
Harriette Barlow 
Ethel Fairman 
ae Mahoney 
Anna Bishko 
Josephine Wosko 
The Comninittees were as follows: 


Wise Man 

Benson, The Butler 

Spanish Ambassador 
Frederick, a Nobleman 
William, Butler’s Assistant 
Rosa, Ambassador’s daughter 
Queen of Pantouflia 

Duchess, Honorary Governess 
Princesses of Pantouflia 


Teresa, Rosa’s friend 
Messenger 


Scenery 

Robert MeQuestion Ruth Wentzel Harriette Barlow 
Properties 

Frank Keefe Ethel Fairman John Wanezyk 
Costumes 


Rockwell Smith 


Bernice Abbott Mae Mahoney 
Anna Bishko 


Josephine Wosko 
Lighting 
Theodore Maclean 
Stage Manager 
Thaddeus Suleski 


Henry Bemben 
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Athletic Association Meeting 


After the close of final examinations on 
Wednesday noon, the School assembled for an 
Athletic Association Meeting with President 
Rockwell Smith presiding. After the reading 
of the Seeretary’s report by Ethel Fairman, 
letters for baseball were awarded to Andrew 
Jekanowski ’24 baseball captain, John Wan- 
ezyk °24, Theodore Maclean ’24, John Rojko 
25, Harry Jekanowski ’25, Edward Tudryn 
25, Clarence Shockro ’26, Jacob Jekanowski 
26, Edward Wancezyk ’26, Roger West 725, 
Charles Murphy ’25, John Debraynio ’26. 

The officers elected for next year were: 
President, Horace Babb; Secretary, Katherine 
Keefe; Captin of Girls’ Basketball, Katherine 
Keefe; Manager of Girls’ Basketball, Victoria 
Bemben; Captain of Soccer, John Rojko; Man- 
ager, Roger West; Captain of Basket-ball, Ed- 
ward Tudryn; Manager, Horace Babb; Cap- 
tain of Baseball, Harry Jekanowski; Manager, 
Harold Shockro. 


Farewell to the Seniors 

Following the Athletic Association Meeting 
on June 18th, the Sophomores gave a very 
clever and entertaining program as a farewell 
to the Seniors. Each Senior was given a song 
by the Sophomores who had a clever and ori- 
einal ‘‘hit’’ for everyone of their schoolmates 
in the class of 1924. Another number on the 
program was ‘‘An Employment Bureau’’ in 
which the Sophomores chose professions for 
each Senior according to his tastes. 

The Sophomores showed themselves gener- 
ous as well as skillful entertainers by treating 
the school to ice-cream cones. 

In behalf of the school, Robert MceQuestion, 
President of the class of 1924, presented gifts 
to Mr. Loring, Miss Corbin and Miss Allen of 
the faculty who have resigned. 


Class Day 
Ideal weather marked the Class Day pro- 
gram which was held under the big willow. 
The Class of 1924 presented the school with 


the scenery used in the operetta. The pro- 


gram follows: 


Address of Welcome 
Class History 
Class Prophecy 
Prophecy on the Prophet 
Class Athletic History 
Charge to the School John Wanezyk 
Class Ode Josephine Wosko 
Hopkins Twenty-Five Years From Now 
Thaddeus Suleski 

Class Will Ruth Wentzel 
Class Gift to the School Frank Keefe 
Parting Gifts to the Graduating Class from Juniors 

Horace Babb, President of Junior Class 
Dedication of Class Tree Theodore Maclean 


Robert J. McQuestion 
Harriette Barlow 
Mae Mahoney 

Anna Bishko 

Henry Bemben 


Address of Welcome 

Hriend, Faculty, Schoolmates :— 

The Class of 1924 extends to you a hearty 
welcome to our Class Day exercises. 

Now that we are about to leave dear old 
Hopkins we take this opportunity to thank all 
those who have helped to make these four 
years so happy and profitable for us. 

Teachers, we thank you for your patient and 
untiring efforts in endeavoring to prepare us 
for our life in the wide world. 

Schoolmates, you have always been loyal to 
us and we feel that you are well fitted to take 
our places. 

Friends, gathered here this afternoon, we 
hope that you will enjoy our exercises. 

Once more, I welcome you to these exercises. 

Robert J. MeQuestion, Jr. 


Class History 

On September 3, 1920 twenty-five excited 
little Hreshmen knocked at Hopkins door. 
Here we were met and admitted by our Sister 
Class, the Juniors. Together with their help- 
ful advice added to our worldly wisdom, we 
were soon able to choose our courses and were 
enrolled as true Hopkins Freshmen. 

We were heartily received by the upper 
classmen, who recognized from the very start 
the capabilities of our members. Our lusty 
voices soon rang out impressing the school 
with our unusual musical ability. Our career 
in the field of music had begun and our Oper- 
etta of Tuesday evening shows you what 
heights we have reached. 
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We also brought to Hopkins our all around 
star athlete, John Wanezyk. 

The first big event of the year to our minds 
was the election of our class officers. Our 
President, Robert MeQuestion and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bernice Abbott, because of their efficient 
work, remained in office during our four years. 

The Sophomores kept us well posted as to 
the rules which were to be followed and did 
their best helping the teachers to enforce 
them. Great was the competition between the 
two classes in every event of the year, which 
was brought to a close with the Freshmen 
social. In our estimation and ours only, the 
Freshmen social was the best ever given in 
the history of the sehool. 

Vacation of that year flew by quickly and 
we were back again in September as Sopho- 
mores, weighted down by the responsibilities 
thrust upon us. Some of our classmates were 
missing and so our number was brought down 
to twenty-two. We had a most successful 
year. Our social of this year showed our very 
best work and was appreciated by everyone. 

When we returned as Juniors we found our 
numbers again depleted, now only eighteen 
remained. Our third year was drawing to a 
close and our Junior ‘*Prom’’ had been a 
great. success, socially although not financially. 

Seniors! At last we had reached the goal 
for which we had long been striving. Studies 
were harder and lessons longer but many good 
times will be remembered which took place 
during this year. Now there are sixteen of us. 

We have had Miss Corbin as our class ad- 
viser for our four years and she has helped us 
uot of many difficulties. 

The Junior ‘‘Prom’’ will be remembered by 
certain members of the class of 1924. The Ju- 
niors certainly deserved a great deal of credit 
for making it so enjoyable. 

Our big undertaking of the year was the 
putting on of the Operetta. We hope you en- 
joyed it as much as we enjoyed the rehearsals. 

June is here and we leave to take up new 
work. *= : 

We, as a class extend to you our sincere 


wishes that your four years at Hopkins will 
be as happy as ours have been. 
Harriette M. Barlow. 
Class Prophecy. 

It was the summer of 19380. 

I had just returned home from a_ tour 
through Europe. All the beautiful sights I 
had seen and concerts I had heard were still 
fresh in my memory, I attended these with 
the keenest interest and enjoyment but there 
was one thing I had missed and that was my 
radio. 

So it was with much eagerness that I sat 
down to listen to the evening’s program. I 
adjusted the ear phones and in a moment suc- 
ceeded in tuning in, just in time to hear the 
announcer say: ‘‘This is Westinghouse station 
W BZ, broadeasting from the Hotel Kimbball 
Studio, Springfield, Mass. 

To my surprise I recognized the voice of 
Thaddeus Suleski. 

He had just returned from Africa where he 
made himself famous by being the first man 
to install a radio for the African Pigmies. 

Then I heard Teddies voice again. He was 
announcing the first number on the program, 
the bed-time story. 

After he had finished speaking I heard a 
sweet voice say: ‘‘Hello Kiddies! This is the 
Dream Fairy. Are you all ready for your 
story tonight?’’ 

There was something so familiar about this 
voice that I stopped to look at my paper to 
see whom they had seeduled for that night. 
This is what I read: ‘‘Dorothy Hickey, a grad- 
uate of Hopkins Academy and Wellesley Col- 
lege is on our program tonight. We are very 
fortunate in having Miss Hickey as a week 
from today she will sail for England where 
she will tutor the King’s children. 


Then I heard Dot telling her story. 

After she had finished I was fully convinced 
that the King had never made a wiser choice 
than when he chose Dot to train his children 
for she had now become one of the most fa- 
mous instructors in the United States. 
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Dinner Musie by Ted’s Orchestra was the 
next. I could not reeall ever having heard 
that Orchestra. Before I had time to think 
any more about it the music started and how 
it played. 

It certainly did live up to its name Jazz. 

A few days afterwards I learned that the 
Orchestra belonged to my old classmate Theo- 
dore Maclean. 

I also learned that he had now become a 
famous dancer as well as the leader of the 
best Jazz Orchestra. 

T was not at all surprised to hear this as I 
remembered when he was at Hopkins he was 
famous for his musical ability and graceful 
daneing. 

When the dinner concert was over the an- 
nouncement was made ‘‘the evening’s pro- 
oram would be continued from the Hotel 
Brunswick studio. Please stand by for one 
minute.’’? TI seized this opportunity to look at 
the paper for the Boston program. 

I found they were to have a special program 
that night as the governor was to speak. There 
was a long article about him and a picture of 
his beautiful mansion. The grounds must 
have covered three or four acres, set with 
trees and shrubbry. On one side of the lawn 
[ noticed something quite unusual. Instead 
of having a fountain playing on the lawn there 
was a large well with cemented rock all 
around it. Close by I noticed a figure which 
seemed strangely familiar, on looking closer 
I recognized my old friend Ethel Fairman, 
standing beside her rock well. 

By the time I reached my radio the gover- 
nor was speaking. 

I immediately knew that voice belonged to 
Rockwell Smith, he was giving a splendid ora- 
tion and as he was speaking there came to me 
the words he had spoken when on Prize speak- 
ing at Hopkins. 

‘““The government of America shall endure.”’ 
and I could see that he was doing his best to 
make it endure. 

Trials in Boston Police Court were next an- 
nounced. These had always proved tiresome 


and uninteresting but tonight they were more 
lively than usual. The first case was for speed- 
ing, the defendant being Frank Keefe. It 
seemed to be quite a serious case for a certain 
Wednesday evening Frank, while driving 
through Hadley had failed to stop when the 
traffie cop, Henry Bemben, had ordered him to 
do so. It was not Henry alone to whom he 
had failed to pay any attention but he had 
deliberately kept right on when he was order- 
ed to stop by the second officer down by the 
Kilmwood Hotel. 

Another complaint was brought against him 
by Josephine Wosko, for killing two of her 
prize hens for she now owned one of the largest 
poultry farms in Massachusetts. 

T could hear Frank Keefe pleading his cause 
very earnestly and skillfully as he had been 
in practice for some time. I was very much 
surprised when I heard he was pronounced not 
euilty. 

My surprise soon vanished when I learned 
who the judge was for he proved to be Andrew 
Jekanowski. 

After graduating from Hopkins Academy, 
Andrew had entered Harvard Law Schoo] and 
after being admitted to the bar he became 
judge of the Boston Court. 

A lecture followed on Economy in the Home 
by the Household Arts instructor at Hopkins 
Academy. 

IT became greatly excited on hearing this as 
I knew my classmate Anna Bishko after grad- 
uating from Simmons College had taken the 
position. 

The Dept. had become so famous and there 
were so many pupils there that they had been 
required to employ two instructors. 

So it happened that Ruth Wentzel after 
graduating from the same college was now as- 
sisting Anna. Her specialty was Picoting 
Seams. 

I now tuned in at station W R C, Washing- 
ton. 

Sporting news was the first announcement 
I heard from this station. 
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Results of the Tennis tournament, Bernice 
Abbott defeated Miss Wills the tennis champ- 
ion. When I heard this I remembered that 
Bernice’s hobby when at Hopkins was al- 
ways playing tennis and I decided that it cer- 
tainly had proved worth while. 

Baseball scores of the American and Nation- 
al leagues. I was very eager to hear this as 
I knew that my classmate Johnnie Wanezyk 
had been captain of the ‘‘Red Sox’’. 

As I expected to hear, the ‘‘Red Sox’’ 
had won by a high score. I felt that much 
of this was due to Johnnie’s good work and 
his splendid sportsmanship which he always 
had shown while at Hopkins. 

Next I heard the announcer say: ‘‘The eve- 
ning’s concert. will be given by Miss H. Bar- 
low the celebrated soprano soloist who has just 
returned from Alaska. While there she won 
great honors from the Eskimos for her marvel- 
ous voice. Kor one hour I listened spellbound 
to Harry’s singing. When she finished | did 
not feel any doubt as to why the Eskimos had 
bestowed on her such honor. 

The next morning while looking through my 
paper I found the commencement exercises 
were to be held at Columbia University with 
an address by the President. 

I had a great desire to hear these exercises 
so I tuned in at New York station. 

The President proved to be Bob MeQuestion 
By his address he showed a remarable develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers which we al- 
ways knew he possessed and a continuation 
of the studious habits he had formed during 
his course at Hopkins. 

I now appreciate my radio as I never did 
before, for though it has been a long time 
since I graduated from Hopkins, I ean still 
keep in touch with my friends and their fa- 
mous work. 

Mae Mahoney 


Prophecy on the Prophet 
After my graduation at Hopkins in 1924, I 
was fortunate in securing a position at the 
College Blouse Shop in Northampton. While 


there I became greatly interested in designing 
and at the end of three years I took a course 
at Pratt Institute in New York City. 

After two pleasant years spent there I rent- 
ed an appartment in the city, doing designing 
on quite a large scale. 

Frequently I took trips to Paris to secure 
new ideas. Enjoying life there, I broke up my 
home in New York and for five years my time 
was spent studying the Parisian fashions. 

At length a desire came to me to see my 
native country again. In the spring of 1934 
I sailed for New York. Reaching there I de- 
cided to look up relatives in Plainville. 

In the Pullman on my way to Northampton, 
I saw seated across from me an old classmate 
of mine, Harriette Barlow. We chatted to- 
egcther over old times. She informed me that 
she was also traveling to Hadley for the tenth 
reunion of the Class of 1924. She had been 
unable to locate me so I had received no notice 
of the important event. 

I was greatly surprised and more than pleas- 
ed to hear that Hopkins had grown so fast and 
that a new fifteen room school had sprung up 
between the old hotel and the residence of Mr. 
Green, on the ground which used to be an 
onion field. 

We were anxious to see the new school, but 
Harriette informed that the pleasure would 
come later. 

We were to be all together in the old Hop- 
kins building for our reunion. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. 

Upon reaching the place I found that the 
Hopkins famous yellow scheme was gone and 
that the buildings were all painted white, 
trimmed with green. It was a fine looking 
building, well kept lawns, and splendid old 
trees. 

Much to my amazement I found sun-parlors 
and porches had been added and the place had 
the appearance of an inn of the finest type. 

The building had been bought by our class- 
mate Mae Mahoney. 
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At first Mae had rented the Household 
Art Cottage for a college tea room. 

On account of her enthusiasm and hard 
work, business had prospered and the cottage 
was too small to accomodate her ever increas- 
ing number of guests. 

When the New High School was built, Mae 
decided to buy the old building and renovate 
it so that it could be possible for her to cater 
to large parties. 

Mae met us at the door and gave us a most 
cordial reception. 

She had very kindly offered to serve the 
banquet on the evening of our reunion. 

Later in the day she showed us over all the 
erounds, past the fine new tennis courts which 
were built on the old Bonny field. 

I was interested in going through the old 
Household Arts Cottage, which had _ been 
turned into a cannery. 

The idea did not surprise me for Mae’s 
greatest hobby in school was putting up jellies 
and jams. 

Her name appeared on the labels of hun- 
dreds of shining jars of canned fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Our reunion that night was a pronounced 
suecess. At the end of the banquet we gave a 
toast. to that classmate of ours who had been 
the one to keep and restore the old Hopkins 
buildings. 

Anna Bisko. 


Class Athletic History. 

According to old ideas of education, train- 
ing of the mind was considered all important. 
Physieal developement would look out for it- 
self. 

The new idea emphasizes the need of a 
sound body as well as a sound mind and rea- 
lizes that the mind without the body is useless. 

We of Hopkins Academy are fortunate in 
having a large athletic field and gymnasium 
to execute these new methods. 

There are eight boys in our class nearly all 
of whom have taken part as members of the 
soccer, baseball and basketball teams, 


During our freshman year one of our mem- 
bers was a substitute on the basketball team 
and shortstop on the baseball team. 

During our Sophomore year there were two 
members on the baseball team and one on the 
basketball team. 

When we were Juniors three meimbers of 
our class were on the basketball team which 
was one of the best in the valley taking 
into camp inany strong teams. Two members 
played on the baseball and soecer teams that 
year. 

During our Senior year which has been our 
best in Athletics, three members played on the 
basketball team One of the players on this 
team who was a senior was considered one of 
the best players in the valley. 

Five members played on the soccer team 
which was equal to any team in New England. 
Five of our boys received their soccer letters. - 

We have had a very successful baseball sea- 
son. The captain, shortstop and a few substi- 
tutes are members of our class. 

In summarizing our athletic history we 
must not forget our Senior girls. They have 
been leaders in girls baseball, basketball and 
tennis. And also have been loyal supporters 
of school contests. . 

Without doubt one of the most important 
lessons gained in athletics is self control, which 
the boys of Hopkins Academy have possessed 
to their credit. 

Henry Bemben 


Charge to the School. 
Dear Schoolmates: 

Before we the class of 1924, leave Hopkins, 
we wish to give you some suggestions which 
may be helpful before your school course is 
over. 

Thinking as much as we do of this school 
we want you to keep up the high standard at 
at Hopkins as far as possible for you to do. 
Remember that Hopkins needs loyal support- 
ers. Always have a good word ready to speak 
for the school. Let it be known that every 
Hopkins student is a loyal supporter. 
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Do all you ean to assist your teachers, do 
not think of them as always ready to drive 
you on but that they are willing to help and 
stand by you whether you fail or succeed. 

Do your best each day. Study each assign- 
ed lesson as it comes instead of cramming at 
examination time Those of you who ean take 
part in Athletics should do so. If you can’t 
play meet on the cheering line. Take your 
decision cheerfully whether they favor your 
Side or not. 

In any other phase of school work do your 
bit. Hopkins is a small school, it needs every 
one of you. You may not be able to sing or 
to play ball but it may be possible for you to 
take a part in Prize Speaking. : 

Above all maintain a high standard of scho- 
larship. This you can do only by great per- 
serverance and hard work. 

May we all here resolve that this school 
shall be better for our having attended as 
students.. We earnestly hope that you will 
have gained as much from your four years 
here as we have. 

Remember that you always have us to eall 
upon as hearty and loyal supporters. 

John H Wanezyk 


Class Ode 


Hopkins, dear Alma Mater 

Our school days now are o’er 

But in the days to come, dear Hopkins, 
We’ll love you more and more, 


How quickly past the happy years! 
The time just seemed to fly. 

And now to teachers, classmates, dear 
We all must say good-by. 


But as we leave these halls of learning 
To go where duties call 

We carry with us lessons learned 

Of value to us all. 


We've learned that he who wins must ever 
To his tasks be faithful, true. 

May we prove by our endeavor 

That we are loyal, school, to you. 


And uow as we leave you, dear Hopkins, 

The days here, we’ll ne’er forget, 

As we press on with courage and spirit, 

For ’tis ever ‘‘Sun rise’’ not ‘‘sun set’’. 
Josephine Wosko. 


Hopkins in 1949. 


It was a bright day in June, when I started 
for New York with a few of my friends. The 
first stop we made was at New Haven, where 
we went into one of the largest restaurants to 
eat our lunch. I heard voices outside and to 
my surprise my old schoolmate, Theodore Ma- 
clean, stood at the door smiling to me. 


‘‘Mor heaven sakes, ‘Red’,’’ I asked. ‘‘ what 
are you doing here’’ 

“Don’t you see, | am the owner of this res- 
taurant.’’ 

‘““Well, how long have you owned such a 
place’’? 

‘“Oh,’’ replied Red, ‘‘I-I’ve been here for 
twenty years. How time does fly!’ 

Well, we jumped into our ear and continued 
our journey. Arriving in New York who 
should we meet but the two ‘‘Gold Dust 
Twins’’, Sam Wentzel and Phil Reed, walking 
down broadway. I happened to recognize 
them so I stopped and asked them what their 
business was. Of course, ‘‘Two supervisors 
at the unirersity.’’ 

After travelling two days around New York 
we decided to start home. 

As we came into Springfield, after a long 
ride, we stopped at one of the largest and rich- 
est barber shops there. As we happened to 
notice a hair dressing parlor we looked in and 
were amazed to see Horace Babb the owner 
of it. 

Leaving Springfield we happened to stop in 
front of a large brick building about eighteen 
stories high. I quickly asked, ‘‘Where are 
we’’? It was about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing when we saw a thin, gray-haired man com- 
ing down the road. Who was it but Bob Mc- 
Question. First I asked him, ‘‘What 1s this 
building’? ‘“‘Oh! Its Hopkins Academy,” he 
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answered. Then I learned that Peanut Bak 
and Tom Hannigan were professors of Geo- 
metry and Chemistry. 

We were conducted around this building of 
fifty rooms and offices by Louis West the jani- 
tor. And of course we couldn’t omit the large 
cottage or the Household Arts Departments 
which were under care of Helen Banasieska. 

Right opposite this building was another 
brick building. I was informed that this was 
the Aggie Department with Roger West as the 
director. 

As it was getting rather late, we set out for 
home. 

Next morning we came to visit Hadley again. 

Just. as we were sitting under an Elm, I hap- 
pened to look around and there we saw com- 
ing down the street a thin gray-haired man. 
Mr. Reed of course it was. He was one of the 
trustees of Hopkins Academy. 

As we talked things over I learned from Mr. 
Reed that Miss Ethel Fairman was no longer 
known by that name; It was Mrs. Smith who 
who lived in Washington, D. C. and Mr. Smith, 
her husband was Vice-President of the United 
States and presiding over the Senate. 

Now I learned that things had changed 
greatly, the pupils from North Hadley coming 
into school in Packard machines and airplanes. 

After spending three weeks renewing friend- 
ships, I returned to my home with pleasant 
thoughts of my Alma Mater. 

Thaddeus Suleski 


Class Will 


Be it known that we the Class of 1924 of 
Hopkins Academy in the town of Hadley, in 
the county of Hampshire and Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, being of unrivalled and su- 
perior intelligence, publish and declare this to 
be our last will and testament, hereby revok- 
ing any former wills, by us heretofore made, 
in order that as justly as may be, we may dis- 
tribute our interests in the High School among 
the sueceeding classes. 

Item I. To Mr. Reed we leave a new automo- 
bile, as we think his old one must be worn out, 


it has served so faithfully in carrying the pu- 
pils around and we know a new one would 
look nice in his nice new garage. 

Item IT. To Mrs. Reed we leave a baton with 
which she may lead next year’s chorus to suc- 
cess, greater than before. 


Item IIT To Miss Allen we leave a passport 
to go abroad and hope she will enjoy her trip. 

Item IV To Miss Corbin we leave our sincere 
thanks for all she has done for us during our 
four years here, and hope the following years 
will be very happy and successful ones for her. 

Item V To Mr. Loring we leave the suggest- 
ion of writing a book entitled, ‘‘How I Won A 
Fair Lady’’, for we know it will help others to 
solve the difficult problem. 

Item VI To Miss Callahan we leave a pair 
of glasses, so that if a certain Freshman boy 
wishes to borrow hers, she will have another 
pair to take their place. 

Item VII To the class of 1925 we leave a 
few girls for we are sure they will need them. 

Item VIII To the class of 1926 we leave the 
latest book on etiquette and hope they will 
carefully read the paragraph an ‘‘Etiquette 
toward a chaperone’’. 

Item IX To the class of 1927 we leave our 
congratulations upon their graduating from 
the nursery, but hope they won’t get swell 
headed over it. 

Item X To Clarence Shockro and Maxie 
Szafir we leave a contract in the movies to take 
the places of Mutt and Jeff, for we are afraid 
Mutt and Jeff will soon have to retire on ac- 
count of old age. 

Item XI To Ruth Seott we leave permission 
to use the tennis court for at least four hours 
in succession and also a Junior or Senior boy 
for a partner. 

Item XII To Katherine Zigmont we leave an 
alarm clock, and hope that next year she will 
eet to school on time. 

Item VIII To Peanuts Bak and Georgie 
White we leave permission to organize a base- 
ball team, and also the right to leave school 
any time they wish to play on it. 
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Item XIV To Perlia Scott we leave a trolley 
car with a conductor, so that if a certain con- 
ductor, loses his position, she will have another 
to take his place. 

Item XV 'To Clarence Mitchell we leave per- 
mission to walk undisturbed, on New Boston 
Street, provided that his partner lives in that 
vicinity. 

Item XVI Last, but not least we respectfully 
bequeath to Hopkins Academy the honor of 
having the class of 1924 on her list of grad- 
uating classes. 

In witness whereof we cause our class names 
to be subscribed and our seal to the affixed 
heretofore, by the committee duly authorized 
on this nineteenth day of June in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-four. 

Class of 1924, Hopkins Academy 

On this nineteenth day of June, A. D. 1924, 
the above described class of 1924 of the said 
Hopkins Academy caused its name to be sub- 
scribed and its seal to be affixed to the fore- 
voing instrument by the committee, there to 
duly authorized and declared this to be their 
last will and testament, in our presence and 
in the presence of each other, we hereto sub- 
seribe our names as witnesses. 

Calvin Coolidge 
Henry Ford 
Dean Burns 


Ruth Wentzel 


Presentation of Gift to School 

We the class of 1924 take this opportunity 
to show our love and loyalty to our Alma 
Mater by presenting the scenery used for our 
operetta to Hopkins for the use of the future 
class plays and we hape other classes may use 
it and benefit by it. 

Frank Keefe 


Dedication of the Class Tree. 
Friends and Alumni of Hopkins Academy: 
It has been the custom of the graduating class 
to choose and dedicate a class tree which can 
be used as a gathering place at Class Day re- 
unions. 


We meet here to-day to dedicate this poplar 
tree. Let this tree be emblematical of the 
growth and accomplishments of each member 
of the class. 

Theodore E Maclean 


After the Alumni-Sehool ball game on class 
day the Senior Class and the Faculty were 
entertained at supper at the home of Principal 
and Mrs. Reed. 

Alumni Reunion. 

The annual Alumni Reunion was held on 
Thursday evening. The Class of 1924 was wel- 
comed into the association by President John 
R. Callahan, Jr. and an appropriate response 
was made by President Robert J. McQuestion, 
Jr. of the Class of 1924. 

Among the speakers were: Emerson S. 
Searle, Ernest 8. Russell, Miss B. Agnes Ryan, 
Mrs. Anna MecQuestion Johnson, Mr. Frank- 
ln E. Heald, Mr. John C. Hammond, Mr. 
James P. Reed, Edward Mazeski, Mr. Homer 
F. Cook. 

It was voted to raise the sum of $100. for 
the Athletic Association and a committee con- 
sisting of Ernest Russell, Emerson Searle, Ed- 
ward Mazeski and John Connelly, was ap- 
pointed to receive subscriptions. They are to 
be assisted by Ruth Wentzel, Harriet Barlow 
and Dorothy Hickey of the Class of 1924. 

The Senior Class sang two selections from 
their operetta, ‘‘the Fire-Prince,’’ and proved 
to the Alumni that the boys and girls of Hop- 
kins ean and do like to sing, 

A nominating committee, Luther Barstow, 
Mrs. Marion Wood Searle, Frank Woosh! 
John Devine, Edward Fydenkevez, Helen Me- 
Question and Edward Mazeski,— presented 
their report at the close of the meeting and 
the following officers for 1924-1925 were elect- 
ed: President, Roger Johnson; Vice-Presidents 
Frank Kokoski, Mrs Grace Russell Randall, 
Robert MeQuestion, Jr.; Secretary Grace Cro- 
sier; Treasurer, George Edwards; Prudential 
Committee, Arthur Johnson, Mrs. Mae Devine 
Morse, Gertrude Phillips, B. Agnes Ryan and 
Ruth Smith. 
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Refreshments were served by members of 
the Junior Class. 

After the meeting in the school dancing was 
enjoyed in the gymnasium, Gleason’s Orches- 
tra of Northampton furnishing music. 


Graduation Exercises 
The Class of 1924 graduated from Hopkins 
Academy, June 20. The exercises were held in 
the Town Hall which had been attractively de- 
corated by the Juniors under the direction of 
Miss Calahan, their class adviser. 
The music and essays were greatly appreciat- 
ed by the large audience which adviser. 
The program was as follows: 
Senior March 
Girls’ Glee Club—‘‘A Garden Lullyby’’ 
Essay—Appeal of Musie. 
Ethel Elizabeth Fairman 
Wssay—Education for Democracy 
Dorothy Madeline Hickey 
Hssay—Keeping the American Flag on the Seas. 
Andrew Paul Jekanowski 
Chorus—‘‘’Tis Morn’’ Geibel 
‘Comrades of the Road’’ Wilson 
Essay—Musele Shoals Projcet 
Leslie Rockwell Smith 
Essay—Why Communism is opposed to Americanism 
Bernice Catherine Abbott 
Chorus—‘ ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’’ 
Granting of Diplomas 
Dr. F. H. Smith, Pres. of Board of Trustees 
Announcement of James Robert Ryan Prize, School 
Trophy, Athletic Scholarship Medal, Pro Merito 
Society Members. 
“*Hail, Hopkins, Hail’’ 
Reception to Graduates 
The James Robert Ryan Prize for the boys 
was awarded to Andrew Jekanowski, the prize 
for the girls to Bernice Abbott; the School 
Trophy to the Class of 1924, and the Athletic 
Scholarship Medal to Harry Jekanowski 725. 
The following Pro Merito Members were an- 
nounced: Class of 1924: Bernice Abbott, Ethel 
Fairman, Dorothy Hickey, Josephine Wosko, 
Rockwell Smith; Class of 1925: Katherine 
Keefe, Florence Cook, Dorothy Hope, Harry 
Jekanowski. 


‘¢ America’? 
Offenback 


Gounod 


Chorus and Audience 


The Appeal of Music 


The influence of musie all through the cen- 
turies has been very important. This may 
more readily be understood when we realize 
that every nation has had its own music, ex- 


pressing its ideals, traditions and characteris- 
tics. We find that the music of different. races 
and during different periods of history has va- 
ried greatly. 

The musie of the Chinese is weird, stacatto 
and without conveying either meaning or 
beauty to us who do not understand its theme. 
In the Negro musie, the plantation songs of the 
South, one feels the impulse of strong melody 
and beautiful harmony. 


As a contrast to this is, Indian music. Into 
our minds comes the picture of a fire in the 
epen with fierce, half-clad forms dancing 
around it, to the accompaniment of wailing 
complaints beaten on crudely formed drums; 
or their song portraying the Indian in a differ- 
ent mood. lLongfellow’s beautiful poem, 
‘‘Hiawatha,’’ gives to us the love song of the 
Indians, with all the beauty of nature, which 
was so close to the heart of the native Indian. 


And so, we might go on contrasting the Rus- 
sian music with that of the Italian, and the 
musie of the Mexican with that of the Eskimo, 
and we would still have the impression that 
music portrays the lives and loves of human 
natures, varying according to the habits and 
characteristics of the people. 


The development of music has continued for 
centuries. History tells us that the combining 
of notes, and the first step in the study of har- 
mony took place as early as the Seventh Cent- 
ury. 


Durine the Eleventh, Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries there were two forms of mu- 
sic before the public, the lays of the minstrels 
and the songs of the troubodours. The former 
were traveling companies who made it their 
means of support to travel and entertain by 
song, verse and jesting. They lived in their 
traveling wagons, which in the evening, when 
cne side was lowered, formed a stage. This 
form of musie was popular as long as good chi- 
valry protected them, but during the reign of 
Elizabeth they became less popular and finally 
were no more than beggars and went out of 
existance. 
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The troubadour composed their own music. 
They were the first. to present music in other 
than Latin tongue. They sang of love and 
gallantry; of war and chivalry. They were 
very popular and held in high esteem by the 
court of England. 

After the early Renaissance music under- 
went a vital and rapid change. During the 
next five centuries the present form of an 
eight note scale came into use and it was from 
this period that we have record of the greatest 
composers and musicians the world has ever 
known. 

‘In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
we have Palestrina and his contemporaries en- 
riching the art by their compositions, simplli- 
fying the harmonies and giving more natural 
melodies. 

In the Seventeenth and Highteenth Centur- 
ies we have Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart; and 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
perfection of the art was almost attained in 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin and in Schu- 
man. The lives of these men were spent in 
continuous, untiring toil, and the benefit of 
their effort is found in the world’s best music 
which has lived through these centuries in the 
churches, in the homes and in the hearts of 
music lovers. 

We of the Twentieth Century have much to 
appreciate. We now have the works of many 
gifted composers and many excellent musicians 
in our own United States. 

The Victrola has brought fine music into 
many American homes during recent .years 
Now we have the radio, with its net work of 
invisible fingers penetrating every corner of 
the earth, bringing to many pevple that which 
before has been only a privilege of the few. 

Americans are accused of allowing their en- 
thusiasm for the modern ‘‘jazz’’ to dim their 
appreciation of better music. However we can 
realize that Americans do appreciate good 
musie and musical artists by the fact that the 
coneerts of talented singers, pianists, violin- 
ists and orchestras are well attended. 

Therefore the rightful place of music is in 


the heart and home of every American. We 
hear the country lad whistling his carefull tune 
and the maid softly humming in pensive mood. 
We hear the choirs chant and young voices in 
unison at the commencement season. We hear 
the orchestra with its beautiful tones and its 
rich harmony. We have heard the heavy beat 
and marshal notes of war music. 

It is well to give music a place of credit in 
educational achievement. Some may develop 
their own musical ability as a source of income 
music with its warmth and cheer and comrad- 
ship. 

As Van Dyke says, ‘‘The Master has finished 
his work andthe glory of music is—where? 

The glory of musie endures in the depths of 
the human soul. 

Ethel E. Fairman. 


Education for Democracy 


History has shown that intelligent citizen- 
Ship is necessary for a successful democracy. 
Among the chief causes of the Civil Wars that 
finally led to the fall of the Roman Republic 
was the lack of a body of citizens trained in 
self-government and capable of carrying on 
that form of government; the people were a 
prey to unscrupulous, selfish leaders. 

Modern Russia shows the failure of a nation 
to educate its people for Citizenship. In that 
Country only 39 per cent. of the people could 
read and write, leaving a vast proportion of 
people illiterate. These were the conditions 
when the Revolution of 1917 overthrew the es- 
tablished monarchy and attempted to start a 
democratic form of government. We know 
the result—arnachy and disorder. 

To establish a permanent democratic govern- 
ment. it is necessary to educate the people, to 
eradicate class distinctions. This was one of 
the great mistakes that Russia made. She had 
utterly failed to educate the great masses of 
her people. Knowledge was confined to the 
wealthy and the great, while the humble and 
oppressed were exeluded. There was no such 
force as democracy in her system of education. 
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The problem which must be next in any self- 
governing nation is the training of its citizens. 
They must be trained to be a thinking body. 
We know there is no short cut to trained intel- 
lectual power. They must be taught a respect 
for both mental and manual work. They must 
be imbued with the ideal of service, of doing 
their part in the work of the world. 

Until recent years educators have not em- 
phasized the value of manual labor. In the 
last century education clings to the undemocra- 
tic ideals of a few who believe manual training 
should be restricted to a certain class. The 
result was that schools had little relation to 
real life. Within recent years people have 
erudgingly admitted that schools have some 
relation to occupations. Manual training and 
vocational courses have been established. But 
the truth is, parents have not wanted such 
schools. Many still desire to have their child- 
ren study a classical course, in the direction 
which to them means learning. Schools for 
manual training, they believe, are all right for 
negroes or Indians, or possibly their neighbors’ 
children—but their own children—they think 
they are destined for higher things. 

Individual aptitudes and aims must deter- 
mine the training of individuals in a democra- 
cy if each is to contribute his full share in it. 

We all know the untold benefit education is 
to a person no matter what occupation he may 
choose, whether he holds the highest office in 
Washington or is a worker in everyday life. 
In social life an educated person feels at ease; 
while travelling a person enjoys visiting places 
much more, after he has studied about them. 


The war has shown the great need of trained 
men in all lines of work. Think of the leaders 
of the world war! Could these men have 
trained and equipped the armies as they did, 
planned the campaigns to conquer the enemy 
forees if they were without a knowledge of 
psychology and military tactics? But equally 
necessary for victory were the trained work- 
ers who built our ships and earried on our in- 
dustries. 


Theodore Roosevelt onee said that: ‘‘Al- 
though we talk a good deal of what the wide 
spread education of this Country means, I 
question if many of us deeply consider its 
meaning. From the lowest grade of the public 
schools to the highest form of the University 
training, education is at the disposal of every 
one who strives to work and obtain it. Each 
one of us who has an education, school or col- 
lege, has obtained something from the commu- 
nity at large. Shiftlessness, slackness, indiffer- 
ence in studying are almost certain to mean 
inability to get. on in other walks of life.’’ 


The aim of everyone is to be a success in 
life. But ideas of success vary. Some measure 
success in terms of wealth, others in terms of 
achievement. 


Although we may advance and take pride 
in the achievements of individual leaders, such 
men as Vanderbilt, Rockfeller, Ford, Schwab 
and others we often forget others who contri- 
buted to the intellectual and economic develop- 
ment of the country; men of art and science. 
Many of these men made many sacrificees, de- 
prived themselves of many things in order 
that they might give their contribution to the 
world. Their aim in life was to achieve some- 
thing, not accumulate wealth. 


The question arises, does education pay? 
Are we justified in spending one third of our 
taxes for education? 

We can answer these questions in the affir- 
mative, for public education means that the 
door of opportunity is opened to the rang and 
file of American Citiezns. It means the training 
of thinking Citizens, trained works and train- 
ed minds, capable of contributing their share 
in the progress of this great American demo- 
eracy. 

Dorothy Hickey. 


Keeping the American Flag on the Seas. 

It has been said that, with the exception of 
the soil, ships are the noblest property any 
country can possess. History has proved the 
value of a merchant marine as a means of na- 
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tional defense and as an important factor in 
creating national wealth. 

The nation that depends on the ships of 
other countries for its carrying trade loses its 
prestige on the sea. 

The United States leads the World in ex- 
ports. Should we send the products of Ameri- 
can industry over the seas in American ships 
or depend on the merchant fleets of other na- 
nations? As every great department store has 
its own delivery system, so should a prosper- 
ous nation with a great export trade have its 
own merchant marine. 

If we go back to the beginning of our nation 
we find that ship building and shipping were 
among the important industries of the colon- 
ists. 

In the years immediately following the Re- 
volution the attention of the Country was fo- 
cused on internal affairs so that as a result. 
most of the exports were carried in British 
ships. 

However, with the adoption of the Consti- 
tution the new government encouraged the de- 
velopment of an American Merchant Marine. 

During the Napoleonis Wars in Europe, 
every imaginable device was employed to keep 
our people out of the ocean carrying trade. We 
were denied access to British ports and to those 
on the continent. In spite of the Milan and 
Berlin decrees of Napoleon and the British Or- 
ders in Counsil which temporarily checked 
American Commerce, our ships remained on 
the seas. 

From 1815 to 1855 were the prosperous years 
for the American Merchant Marine and by 
1850 our ships rivalled the British Cunarders 
in the trans-Atlantic trade. During this period 
our government recognized the advisibility of 
giving subsidies to shipping interests in order 
that our fiag might have an honored place on 
the sea. It was also shown, during this period 
that Americans were as skillful in seamanship 
and marine engineering as their rivals of the 
British Navy. 

The decline of our Merchant Marine after 
1860 can be attributed to two causes, the with- 


drawal of government subsidies and the work 
of Confederate commerce destroyers, which 
forced American Ship owners to transfer their 
ships to the protection of the British flag. As 
a result, the American flag, as an emblem of 
the Merchant Marine almost disappeared from 
the seas after the Civil War. Our once pros- 
perous ship yards were kept in operation only 
by the construction of ships for the navy. 

When the great war broke out in 1914 the 
United States was somewhat in the position of 
Robinson Crusoe. We had food and products 
of every sort which we desired to sell, but we 
had practically no ships in which to carry 
these products to the foreign markets, 

This situation attracted the attention of 
Congress before our entrance into the war, As 
a national defense measure the Shipping 
Board was created to encourage and develop 
a naval auxiliary, a naval reserve and a mer- 
chant marine to meet the requirements of the 
commerce of the United States. 

We know the marvelous work of the board 
after the United States entered the war, in 
providing ships for the transportation of 
troops and for carrying food and supplies to 
our soldiers and allies. 

Since the close of the war the Shipping 
Board has endeavored to keep United States 
beats in operation in the passenger carrying 
fleets of the Atlantic and Pacific. In doing 
this they have met many obstacles and it is 
urged that government subsidies are absolute- 
ly necessary to enable our ships to compete 
with the well established Merchant Navies of 
the World. 

It is to be hoped that the American people 
will recognize the necessity of maintaining our 
present fleet of merchant ships so that our flag 
will have an honored place on the sea, worthy 
of this great nation. 

Andrew Jekanowski 


The Muscle Shoals Project. 


The Muscle Shoals Project is of nation wide 
importance. It is vital because it concerns the 
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power and light of the future. Electricity, 
which is the coming power, can be generated 
there at a minimum cost by the utilization of 
water power. The project is also of impor- 
tance in the industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment of the country through the manufac- 
ture of nitrates. 


On the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals the 
Government is completing a hydro-electric 
power plant. It develops at present ninety 
thousand horsepower and when it is completed 
it will generate eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. 

This power is almost as much as the amount 
of electrical energy generated by the Ameri- 
ean side of Niagara Falls; it is equivalent to 
one-half of the power used in the Middle At- 
lantic States, and is the same amount used in 
the Pacifie District. If the power which will 
be produced at Muscle Shoals was used com- 
mercially, it would take the place of three and 
a half million tons of coal in a year. 

Under present conditions power can be 
transmitted three hundred miles without much 
loss. So it ean be realized that this power 
plant will effect an area six hundred miles in 
diameter, which would include a large part 
of the Middle Southern States. These states 
would be Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, I]linois, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

According to Government reports there re- 
mains in the territory around Muscle Shoals 
two million five hundred thousand available 
horsepower. Muscle Shoals will produce thir- 
ty four per cent of this power, thus it ean be 
realized what a factor it is in the future of 
the South. 

Several different units owned by the govern- 
ment constitute Muscle Shoals. The first is 
Nitrate Plant No. 1 located there. It is near 
this factory that the proposed Wilson dam will 
be built. The second is Nitrate Plant No. 2, 
which is located ninety~miles from Muscle 
Shoals on the Black Worrior River. Beside 
these plants there are the Sheffield Steam pow- 
er house and the Waco Quarry where the eal- 


cium cyanamide is found for the process of 
making nitrates. 


Plant No. 1 has just been completed and was 
intended for the use of the Haber or synthetic 
ammonia process. This is the process used for 
cbtaining fixed nitrogen from the air. This 
plant failed because of the inadequate mach- 
inery that was installed. 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has discovered a new type of catalyst 
which undoubtedly will lead to the improve- 
ment of the Haber process and bring the price 
down to compete with Chilean nitrates. Esti 
mates that the cost of remodeling Plant No, 1 
and installing machinery will be around two 
million dollars. 

Nitrate Plant No. 2 uses the cyanide process 
requiring one hundred and fifty thousand 
horsepower to produce forty thousand tons of 
fixed nitrate in a year. This nitrogen is in the 
form of ammonium sulphate and is too expen- 
sive to be used practically for fertilizer. One- 
third of the output of this plant is exported to 
Japan, the rest is used commercially in this 
country. The capacity of Plant No. 2 is four 
times that of Plant No. 1 and if necessary it 
will produce one hundred thousand tong of 
ammonium in a year. 

The War Department started the building 
of the Muscles Shoals power plants primarily 
for the manufacture of nitrates for munitions. 
In building this power plant the government 
has expended over eighty million dollars and 
will have spent one hundred seventy eight mil- 
lions when the Wilson dam is completed. Be- 
side this initial cost the government spends 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year maintain- 
ing inspection and operating the two .locks 
When the Wilson dam is completed the up- 
keep of the whole project will amount to one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. To this 
amount must be added two-hundred and fifty 
thousand a year for the replacement of worn 
out machinery. . 

Last month the Committee on Agriculture 
in the United States Senate favored Govern- 
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ment control at Muscle Shoals and voted down 
the Ford offer as it appears in the McKenzie 
bill. The bill was referred to the nevt session 
of Congress. When that bill comes up next 
December it will be decided whether the Uni- 
ted States or a private monopoly is going to 
control such a vital source of power. 

The concervation of national resources was 
initiated by Roosevelt fifteen years ago. Taft 
and Wilson encouraged it and this policy was 
continued in the Harding administration when 
the conservotion of power sites and waterways 
was added to the conservation of forests Act. 
This legislation was enacted for the purpose of 
preventing private interests from controling 
the important hydro-eleetrie plants and their 
future sites The act keeps the ownership of 
the power plants in the control of the govern- 
ment. The Ford offer violates this policy of 
national conservation of resources; moreover 
it is necessary for the agricultural interests of 
the country to have the manufacture of nitra- 
tes under government control. 

Some of the chief objections to Mr. Ford’s 
ofier are found in the Federal Water Power 
Act. The Act provides that a franchise shall 
not. be granted for more than fifey years, and 
at the end of that time the licensee shal] not 
be given any preference for the renewal of the 
franchise. Mr. Ford’s offer provides for a hur- 
dred year lease and a preference for renewal 
when the lease expires. Moreover a licensee is 
to maintain the upkeep and repairs and operate 
the locks for the interests of navigation. The 
Ford offer provides seventy-eight thousand 
dollars a year for the maintainance and that 
the government will direct repairing and as- 
sume entire responsibility. War Department 
engineers estimate that the maintainance per 
annum will amount to over three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

One of the most objectionable clauses in Mr. 
Ford’s offer is the agreement to make fertili- 
ver according to the market demands. As I 
have mentioned that the price of fixed nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonium sulphate is pro- 
hibitive for use as a fertilizer, therefore the 


{ 


market will not absorb it and according to the 
offer it will not be incumbent for Mr. Ford to 
continue the manufacture of fertilizer. So the 
visions of cheap nitrates as a result of the 
rental of the project to Mr. Ford vanished in- 
to the air. 

According to his offer Mr. Ford agrees to 
make fertilizer at Plant No. 2, or its equiva- 
lent. He admits that he wishes to use Plant 
No. 1 for the manufacture of automobile parts 
and this clause permits him to do the same 
with Plant No 2. Government officials feel 
that after so much valuable nitrate machinery 
has been installed in the plants it should not 
be junked, because of the need of it in ease of 
war. 

Another objection is that Mr. Ford makes 
no agreement for the disposal of the surplus 
power. It requires one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand horsepower to produce forty thousand 
tons in a year. When the dams are completed 
they will generate eight hundred and fifty 
thousand horsepower leaving over sever hun- 
dred thousand for electrical purposes at Mr. 
Ford’s disposal. The Federal Water Power 
Act provide that the Federal Water Power 
Commission shall regulate and control this 
power. 


For the benefit of the agricultural interests 
of the country and the industrial development 
of the South, it is necessary that the Muscle 
Shoals Project be kept under government con- 
trol. The Ford offer is undesirable for several 
reasons! It violates the Water Power Act; it 
does not give adequate guarantee that the 
plants will manufacture fertilizer and it tends 
toward the monopoly of a great national re- 
source which can and should be used for the 
best interests of American industry. 


Rockwell Smith. 


Why Communism is a Menace to Americanism. 


Communism is a menace to Americanism be- 
cause it is directly in opposition to the ideals 
for which America stands. America means 
freedom, justice, and opportunity. Opportu- 
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nity opens its doors to anyone and he may 
progress as fast as initiative and hard work 
advance him. He may choose his religion, edu- 
cation, career, home and recreations. He is 
independent and self-reliant. The average 
American is always looking ahead, thinking, 
planning, dreaming of the future, how to im- 
prove his position, how to make the coming 
vears more successful; he has hope of progress- 
ing. No matter what his standing in life he 
must be democratic to get along with people. 
America aims to promote the freedom of the 
individual and consideration for the general 
welfare. 


Communism, on the other hand, may be de- 
fined as a doctrine which contends that society 
should be reorganized so that there wouud be 
a community of prosperity,industry and source 
of livelihood. The objective of the Communist 
party is proletarian revolution and abolition 
of capital; the overthrow of our government 
and the setting up of the Communist Com- 
monwealth, seeking the management of pro- 
duction and not the government for the wel- 
fare of the people. 


Moreover Communism is a menace to the 
freedom of the individual, does not promote 
the general welfare and is continually stirring 
up strife. 


As everyone is supposed to do an equal 
amount of work it is very easy to shift blame 
and responsibility to others. Man has been 
given intellect and responsibility so that he 
may play his part in the world so that he may 
work out his own destiny. With the Commun- 
ist system a person is not free to carry out 
his own ideas. He cannot progress. If the ma- 
jority rules then he must do what his next door 
neighbor is doing. Moreover Communism keeps 
people on a certain level: There is no chance 
for competition; and it is competition that 
makes for progress. The idea of making some- 
thing a little better than the other man, of do- 
ing things a little easier. It is this spirit that 
has developed America, has formed American 


standards. Take this away and progress is hin- 
dered. 

Communism does not provide for the gener- 
al welfare of the people. As I mentioned be- 
fore people are supposed to do an equal 
amount of work, but you seldom see any 
group of people among whom there are not 
some who are shiftless or plain lazy. For such 
people, Communism would be much to their 
liking, as they would have to make no great 
effort to secure a living. An example of the 
practice of Communism is in the early colony 
of Jamestown, Va. The greatest reason for its 
failure was this system. Too many did not 
want to work. It took Cap. John Smith to say 
to them; ‘‘Those who don’t work cannot eat!’’ 
A very effective way, really! 

Communism then is a menace to American- 
ism because it takes away individual freedom, 
does not recognize individual ability, does not 
provide for the general welfare but discourages 
effort and hinders progress by closing the door 
of opportunity. 

This system stirs up unrest. There are some 
people who thru effort and ability acquire pro- 
perty easily; what restraint and unrest Com- 
munism would cause them if they had to be 
held back and foreed to give the rewards of 
their efforts to the Communist Commonwealth 
for equal distribution? There is bound to be 
unrest in the world but certainly American- 
ism, standing for opportunity and freedom is 
more advantageous to the individual, to demo- 
cratic government and the common welfare, 
than Communism, standing for restraint of 
progress and equalization of property. 

In the upheaval of the World War forces 
have been let loose that demand a change in 
American Society. Many came from Europe 
who have suffered oppression there. They 
come, hating the Capitalists and seeing only 
those, and the people who, In contrast, are 
very poor. They demand equalization of pro- 
perty for everyone. It is true there is now 
a wide breach between Capital and Labor. But 
these leaders with revolutionary ideas who 
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want to entirely reorganize American Society 
do not seem to realize that progress has been 
made in America thru education and public 


opinion and that when people demand a change 


it will not come by upsetting Society complete- 
ly. These communists, socialists, revolutionists 
and such have no substitute to offer that ever 
pretends to be for the common good of all 
people. They are simply filled with a hatred 
for the capitalistic class and will accept any 
means of opposing them. 

There will probably be economic changes in 
America in the future, there is room for them, 
but they will come gradually, according to es- 
tablished government and ag the people wish 
for is not our government a government. of the 
people, by the people and for the people. Sure- 
ly Americanism tho menaced by Communism, 
cannot be overthrown by it or any other force 
contrary to our national ideals. 

Bernice C. Abbott 


ALUMNI NEWS 
1922 

Julia Keefe was graduated from Fitchburg 
Normal School in June, Mary Niel from the 
North Adams Normal and Ethel White from 
Westfield Normal School. 

1921 

Helen Bistrek has completed the three-year 
home economics course at Framingham Nor- 
mal School. 

1919 

Esther Lester was married on June 10th to 
John Smith of Amherst. 

Edward Mazeski was in the graduating 
class at Springfield College and planned a 
trip to Europe for the Summer. 

1918 

William Dwyer was in the graduating class 
at Amherst. 

TOL 

Dean Eldridge is enjoying a European trip 
after completing his course at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

1915 
The engagement has been announced of 


Grace M. Burke to Louis S. Kelley of Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Margaret Heiden, who has been teaching in 
Plainfield, is to teach in the Hartsbrook 
School next year. 

1916 

The Class of 1916 had a reunion at ‘‘Ye 
Brick Oven’’ on Saturday evening, June 21st. 
Although the class of ten members was one of 
tle smallest graduated in recent years it has 
been a very live class and during the past 
eight years has had four reunions. The seven 
members present on June 21st were Frank 
teynolds, Grace Russell Randall, Marion 
Lawrence, Margaret Johnson Rutter, Dorothy 
Hoffman Norton, Everlyn Lester McKelligott, 
and Ellen Callahan. Myron Gale and Chester 
Smith were unable to be present. Delphina 
Barlow Brotherton died in 1918. 

It was voted to plan for a tenth reunion in 
1926 and invite the teachers of 1916 to be pre- 
sent. 

The class of 1916 claims distinction for its 
nine class babies. They are Maurice, Robert 
and Margaret McKelhgott; Winthrop and 
Russell Randall; Naney and William Rutter; 
Jerome Norton. 


ATHLETICS 
Monson Academy, Pennant Winners in the 
Twin County League, Stop Hopkins’ 
Speedy Outfit in a Ten Inning 
Game, 3 to 1. 


Monson Academy, leaders in the Twin 
County League, expected a hard game with 
Hopkins, June 13, for Hopkins had been going 
at a fast clip with successive victories over 
Smith Academy, Smith School, Amherst High 
School and South Hadley Falls High School. 

For nine innings neither side could push a 
run across the plate. In the 10th the visitors 
scored three, while the best the Hadley nine 
could do was to get one. It was a pitchers’ 
battle from the start, with honors about even 
up to the 10th. Both twirlers were backed up 
by excellent support and were pulled out of 
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some tight places by snappy fielding. 

The home nine was in scoring positions in 
the first, when J. Waneczyk singled with one 
down and stole second and third. Rojko 
opened the second with a drive for two bases. 
A bit of faulty base running lost a score for 
Hopkins, when with one down Rojko attempt: 
ed to score on E. Wanezyk’s sharp rap to Mon- 
son’s clever short stop, Gustafson. Eddie 
Wanezyk singled in the eighth, stole second 
but West and Shockro could not bring him in. 
The last of the ninth looked good for Hopkins 
with the top of the batting order up. Some 
sharp fielding by Dunn, Gustafson and Me- 
Mahon retired the side. 


The visitors were dangerous in the third, 
when a base on balls and a two-bagger by 
Braskie put men on second and third with one 
down. Capt. Jekanowski’s quick throw to E. 
Wanezyk caught the runner on third and a 
moment later, H. Jekanowski raced in and 
took a short fly from McConchie’s bat. In 
the fifth the real fielding feature took place. 
With one down Monson filled the bases on 
balls and a single. MeConchie hit a short fly. 
All three runners started for the next stations, 
so sure were they that the hit was safe. But 
Murphy raced in, making a dandy catch and 
easily doubled a runner at second by tossing 
to J. Wanezyk. Monson hit safely but twice 
during the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
innings. In the ninth Rojko struck out three 
batters in a row. In the 10th Pero drew his 
third base on balls. Rojko gave Gustafson one 
that was too good, and this clever player laced 
it over H. Jekanowski’s head for two bases. 
On Braskie’s rap to E. Wanezyk, Pero was 
caught at the plate. It looked as though Rojko 
was again going to pull himself out of a hole, 
but MeConchie broke the ice by rapping a 
liner jut out of J. Wanezyk’s reach, scoring 
two runs and going way to the third on the 
throw to the plate to catch Gustafson. Me- 
Mahon hit a hot one to West, who seeing that 
there was no chance to get the runner, going 
home threw to first. In Hopkins’ half, Rojko 
hit his second two base drive with one down. 


Murphy’s line drive to right scored him. HE. 
Wanezyk made a strong bid for a hit, but Me- 
Conchie made a fine one-hand catch of his 
drive that was headed for right field. -West 
hit a hard one at McMahon, who fielded the 
ball cleanly, and one of the best ball games 
ever played in the town was over. The box 


score: 
MONSON HOPKINS 

ae li @. Bi ab hoa 
Gustafson, s Do. a2 ol (8 H.Jek’ski cll 4) eee 
Braskie, 3 4 1 1. 2+ J.Wanezyk, s 4 4g 
MeConchie,1 5 211 0 A-Jek’ski, «¢ 4 QO 1202 
McMahon, 1 59D 0 4 J. Jek’ski,, 1° Ue te 
Dunn, rf 2 ilies Ue Roy koven 4 2 0083 
Welch, ef 4. 0-2 0° Murphy, ch) 4 7iaaee 
‘Hansen, If 3 0 0. 0 EH.Wanezyk, 34 1 22 
Guagh’do, 2 4005) OF Oa Westen 4 0 8.3 
Pero, ¢ 1 013 LI Debraynio, rf 2) 200 
Shockro,r& ~ 1 OU 0ee 
36 7 30 12 35 5 30 11 

Innings, W245 Oe ee See eh 
Monson, O05 0 0) 050550 SOR Oe 
Hopkins, 007 0-0) 08 0550 FOr iain 
Runs, Gustafson, Braskie, MceConchie, Rojko; 


4) 
errors, West; two-base hits, Braskie, Gustafson, 
Rojko 2; stolen bases, Dunn, J. Waneczyk 2, E. Wan- 
cezyk; left on bases, Monson 9, Hopkins 4; base on 
balls, off Rojko 5; struck out, by McMahon 11, by 
Rojko 10; passed ball, A. Jekanowski; double play, 
Murphy to J. Wanezyk. Umpire, Murphy. Time 


2.20 


Hopkins Wins Class Day Game from Alumni 
6 to 4 


Hopkins closed a very successful baseball 
season class day by taking a fine game from 
the strong alumni team on the Hopkins field, 
by a score of 6 to 4. Hopkins had its strongest 
lineup on the.field, something they have had 
but twice this year. This lineup would take 
the measure of most high school teams in the 
valley. When the Wanezyk brothers are in 
the infield the team looks like a real baseball 
nine. This nine is a well balanced one, with a 
fast infield, a crack battery, a speedy outfield 
and a bunch of players who proved that they 
ean hit. The alumni presented a lineup com- 
posed of college, twilight league, and big 
league stars. They played fine ball and went 
right after Rojko’s curves at the start. With 
the exception of one inning, however, Rojko 
was master of the situation and backed by al- 
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most errorless support kept the heavy hitting 
alumni in check. He was helped greatly by 
that sterling catcher, Captain Jekanowski. 
The Hopkins infield got everything that came 
its way and was snappy and alert. Harry 
Jekanowski, the best outfielder Hopkins has 
seen here or away this year, was all over the 
field, showing good judgment in the way in 
which he played the different batters. He 
came in and took what appeared to be Texas 
leaguers and went back and grabbed out of 
the sky hits that looked labeled for extra 
bases. His catch of Mazeski’s long drive in 
the ninth was a gem. His total of six put outs 
is surely a fine afternoon’s work. 

Johnny Wanezyk, the best all around high 
school athlete in the valley, closed his brilliant 
eareer at Hopkins by playing one of his best 
games. His work at short was great, and he 
led both teams with the stick with two two- 
base drives and a fine single. Captain. Jek- 
anowski, the star catcher, and Hopkins’ best 
hitter, also closed his exceptional career as an 
athlete for Hopkins. His backstop work was, 
as always, steady and sure. The alumni soon 
learned that his fine throwing arm could not 
be fooled with.-His line hit to left in the sec- 
ond drove in Hopkins’ second run. These two 
athletes will be greatly missed next year, They 
are the kind of boys who delight the heart of 
a coach; steady, reliable, always working for 
the interests of the team, always in fine phys- 
ical condition and ever modest and ready to 
listen to any advice from the coach. 

Mahoney and Mazeski made a smooth work- 
ing battery for the alumni, a battery that 
would fit in nicely on any twilight league 
team. The school boys had their batting togs 
on and could not be denied, they went up to 
the bat to hit and star pitchers and catchers 
did not faze them a particle. Smith played a 
fine game at third for the alumni, and Ko- 
koski’s throwing to third was a feature, pick- 
ing off three runners who attempted to go 
from first to third on over-throws of second 
or singles to center. The alumni had a big 
time in the second. Kokoski was hit by a 


pitched ball. Connelly connected for two 
bases. Two fielder’s choices and hits by Calla- 
han and Arthur Pelissier, scored three runs. 
In the ninth, hits by Mahoney and Burke ac- 
counted for their fourth run. Mazeski and 
Mahoney led the alumni with the stick. The 
game followed the Class Day exercises, and 
was well-attended by old grads as well as 
students. The score: 


HOPKINS ALUMNI 

aD tae ee) ae Nay 10) 

leh dele sicin dl =e a) ab Gy yamaha 2 ASe (ese 
J. Wanezyk,s 4 2 3 3 Mileski,1 (0) Oy AL 
A. Jek’ski,¢ 4 0 1. 0 White, 2 3720) 20> 4 
J. Jek’ski, 1 Pe MO) 0) 8) AC IMO @a aan By I al 
Rojko, p SV ele conneliyves ta 47 iad 0 
Murphy, rf 2 2 0 0 Mazeski,¢ & t 214 
Tudryn, r 4 1 2 0 Maloney, p 452. 42) 0 
E. Wanezyk,3°3 0 1 °3 Callahan, 1 2) ake 
West, 2 4) OO meee elissiers peo m0 lao 
@UHarsers ren CO) Oe) 

Burke, BL (Oy ak 8} 

Ej. Pelissier;r 2 0 0-0 

32 6° «9927 384 4 9 27 

Innings, 1 OP as) Ae Wal YF dah on’, 

Hopkins, a 0 Oe ——6 
Alumni, On 3. 000" 7050) 0. 0) 1—4 


Stolen..bases, H. Jekanowski 2, J. Wanczyk 3, 
Murphy 2, White, Mazeski; two-base hits, J. Wan- 
ezyk 2, Connelly, Mahoney; double play, Kokoski to 
White; struck out, by Rojko 6, by Mahoney 3; hit 
by pitched ball, by Rojko (Kokoski); by Mahoney 
(Murphy). Umpire, Murphy. Time of game, 1.55. 


Batting Averages—Season 1924 


Player Ga AV Ba hae He Ba P.C: 
Andrew Jekanowski, eh sip disp PAL BBY asa 
Tudiyn, PEE ey of IE aS 
Jacob Jekanowski, i, ae bs ay Alyy aM 
John Wanezyk, IK) Give aK) ley 227) ayy 
Rojko, LOL OUR G e249 e314 
Harry Jekanowski, 14 58 16 14 19 .2638 
Murphy A Ae Lee ee Se oO) 
Edward Wanezyk, IQ) 3) By a ANGE 
West L475 A eG 28.128 
Debraynio, 12°31 45° «2° «2.065 
Clarence Shockro, fh Ue BR al a afer: 
William Coffey, oe Ue Ap gear OO 
Henry Bemben, A See ee CeO 
John Martula, eee 4 ee () eee ay 2) () 
Wzorek, eee es ieee eee.) 
Keefe, Ae A le Oey (008-000 
James Coffey, tk) OK 
Nycz, Ta 0) cel Ceo 07.000 


Sanderson Academy Takes a Close Game 
from Hopkins. 


Sanderson Academy of Ashfield closed a 
very successful season June 16 at Ashfield by 
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taking a well played game from Hopkins by 
a score of 5 to 4. Ten victories and four de- 
feats is Sanderson’s record for the season. 
Ashfield has a well balanced team and with 
Scott going as he was, would give a good ac- 
count of itself against any high schoo] team. 
Hopkins played good ball, too. Sanderson’s 
big inning was the third, when they fell on 
Rojko’s curves as no other team has this year. 
With one down, W. C. Scott singled. Willis 
shot a single to left. Both scored when Ran- 
ney hit one on the nose for three bases. W. 
R. Scott’s two base rap scored Ranney. Thayer 
scratched a hit, but the next two batters were 
out. In the fourth, Capt. Jekanowski connect- 
ed for his second hit. Rojko, who had smashed 
out a two bagger his first trip to the plate, pro- 
eeeded to knock the ball out of the lot for a 
home run. His hit was a terrific clout. It 
must-have been fifty feet in the air as it 
passed over the right fielder. Rojko proceeded 
to prove, too, that he still could fool the oppos- 
ing batters by striking out three hitters in 
Sanderson’s half of the fouth. Willis made 
his third hit of the game in the fifth when he 
led off with a fine drive for three bases. 
Ranney was hit by a pitched ball. W. R. 
Scott was out but an infield error on the next 
batter hit in two runs. 

Hopkins came to bat in the ninth three runs 
behind. With two down Murphy singled and 
scored on Capt. Jekanowski’s line hit for two 
bases. Jake Jekanowski scored his big brother 
with a safe rap into left. With Rojko up 
things looked bright for Hopkins. W. Phillips 
got in front of his drive and the game was 
over. The Hadley nine was in a position to 
score several times when clever pitching by 
Scott or fast fielding behind him prevented 
scores. Twice with the bases loaded and two 
down. Scott struck out a Hadley player. Ran- 
ney’s work at shortstop was the best seen this 
year. 

He robbed Capt. Jekanowski of a hit in the 
eighth when he raced almost back to third to 
get ‘‘Andy’s’’ fast grounder and by a quick 
throw got the ball to first ahead of the runner. 


In the third he went out into left and pulled 
down H. Jekanowski’s short fly that looked 
like a Texas leaguer. His best play was made 
in the ninth. H. Jekanowski hit a hot one 
through the box. Ranney on the dead run 
made a pretty one hand stop of the ball over 
second and got the speeding Harry at first by 
a yard. The score: 


SANDERSON HOPKINS 

abi shure Waje ove Lik ke: 

H.Phillips,ec .5 091 43> Ho Jek/ski) lac eee 
W.C.Scott,1 4 1 2 1 Murphy, m 4051 hat 
Willis, 3 4 2 3 3 A. Jek’ski,e. 5° 2) ands 
Ranney, s 2 2, 1°11 J. Jek’ski, 3 2)" 0) 
We Ra Scotty 1 407 Seon Kon Deel eee 
Thayer, m 4 0 1 0 Tudryn, 2 a dk 
W. Phillips, 2° (35 0 0" 25 West A! JO RP 1ee 
Lesure, r 47707 0 0" Debray nic, le Se) One Omen 
H. Scott, p 4 0 0 0 Shockro,r 2 0 0 0 
Bemben, r LS Oe Oe 

384 5 9 27 36 4 9 24 

Innings, Laie 3 74 oC Comey 

Sanderson Academy, 0 03 0 20 0 0 == 
Hopkins Academy, OOF ON 2 0 i Oe OR eae 


Stolen bases, A. Jekanowski, Tudryn, Rojko, Willis; 
two-base hits, Rojko, A. Jekanowski, W. R. Scott; 
three-base hits, Killis, Ranney; home run, Rojko; 
stiuck out, by Scott 12, by Rojko 15; base on balls, 
off Scott 5, off Rojko 1; hit by pitched ball, by Rojko, 
Ranney 2; Umpire, Shaw; time of game, 2.05, 


Just Catching Up 

‘‘T am sorry to tell you, Mr. Johnson,’’ said 
the school teacher, ‘‘that your little boy, Bear- 
cat, appears to be utterly incorrigible.’’ 

‘‘Pears to be utterly—p ’tu—which?’’ obfus- 
catedly returned Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. 

‘‘Ineorrigible, beyond reform. He quarrels 
and fights all the time. I can not imagine 
what is the matter with him!’’ 

‘“‘Aw, I reckon it’s this-a-way, mom: The 
little cuss was punying around for a couple of 
weeks and had to stay out of school, and 
prob’ly now he finds himself ’way behind with 
his fighting. That’s all.’’—Judge. 


Answering from Observation 
Teacher—‘‘How is the earth divided?”’ 
Johnny : ‘‘One-fourth land and three-fourths 

water, except the Ohio River, which is half 
and half.’’—New York Sun. 
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Sound vs. Sound 


A hard headed member of a school board 
was induced by the principal of the local high 
school to attend a lecture delivered by a 
famous artist. The school board member was 
afterwards introduced to the artist. 

‘‘And what did you think of my lecture?”’ 
asked the artist. 

‘‘Sound—Sound,’’ said the eritic. 

‘Ah, and what else?’’ asked the flattered 
lecturer. 

‘‘Nothing but sound, 
member. 


9) 


9 


said the school board 


Easy for Her 
Teacher: Please name the presidents up to 
date. 
Pupil: I can’t remember them all. 
Teacher: But I could when I was 16 years 
old. 
Pupil: Yes, but there were less then. 


Cause for Admiration. 


“How did you get on with spelling?’’ 
Harry’s mother asked him, after his first day 
at school. ‘‘ You look so pleased that I’m sure 
you did well.’’ 

‘‘No, I couldn’t spell much of anything,’’ 


admitted Harry, ‘‘and I couldn’t remember 


the arithmetic very well, nor the geography.’’ 
The mother showed her disappointment, but 
Harry had consolation in reserve. 
‘‘But that’s no matter, mother,’’ he said; 
“‘the boys admire me; they say I’ve got the 
biggest feet in the class.’’—Chicago News. 


Good Advice 


A lecturer in one of the evening schools in a 
western city, held forth prosily on his abstract 
subject for an hour, amid the yawns of a tired, 
uninterested audience. Finally, in one of his 
oratorical pauses, he said: ‘‘And now I stop 
my main argument to ask myself a question.’’ 

‘‘Don’t do it,’’ piped a voice from the rear, 
“vou won’t get a sensible answer anyhow.”’ 


Articles of Agreement 


‘‘Made between Jonah Williams, teacher of 
the one part and we the subscribers of the 
other part, and we the witnesseth that the said 
teacher doth agree to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic to the best of his skill and 
judgment for the term of three months or 65 
days on the middle fork of Huse river, The 
said teacher doth bind himself to keep regular 
hours and show no partiality. And we the 
subseribers doth bind ourselves to pay unto 
the said teacher the sum of one dollar and 75 
cents per scholar and boarding in amongst 
the subscribers according to the number that 
we subscribe. Any kind of trade will be 
taken. Corn at 3714 cents per bushel, wheat 
75, oats 1834, flaxseed, Janes, 75 cents per 
yard, linsey 371%, linen according to qualities. 
The grain is to be delivered at Zinn’s horse 
mill. School to commence about the lst or 
tenth of November. 

Subscribers’ Names: 
Joseph Gray—6. 
Archibald Lowther—2. 
Elijah Summers—4, 
Sudnee Willard—2. 


L’Etat c’Est Moi 


Political Science Student: Do you suppose, 
Professor, that even Tammany thinks it’s 
working for the good of the country? 

Himself: Probably, only it thinks this is the 
land of the free and the home of the Braves. 


Economic Information 


A teacher in one of the lower grammar- 
school grades was telling”her class the story 
of how our money is made. Holding up a two 
dollar bill, she dwelt at length on the many 
things which were engraved upon its crisp 
surface. oda 

‘What does this ‘2B’ stand for?’’ she asked 
Jimmy, who had been an attentive listener. 

‘“‘Two bucks,’’ was the ready reply. 

—Harpers. 


THE HOPKINS ARMS 


The teacher read the story of the man who 
swam three times across the Tiber before 
breakfast. Willie, who was sitting in the 
front seat, began to snicker. The teacher in- 
quired the cause of his mirth. 

“You don’t doubt that a trained swimmer 
could do that, do you?’’ 

‘‘No, teacher, only I wondered why he 
didn’t make it four times and get back to 
where he left his elothes.”’ 


Mathematically Speaking. 


Mrs. Newly Rich was showing off her son, 
home on sick leave from a public school, to a 
bosom friend. 

‘‘Alfie’s learning lots o’ languages,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Latin and Greek and French and 
Algebra and what-not!”’ 

‘“Alfie, say ‘I ’ope you’re well’ to the lady 
in Algebra!”’ 


? 


To the Members of the Graduating Class:— 


We wish to extend to you our best wishes for the 
greatest success in the life after school. Whether 
you enter at once into the realms of business or wheth- 
er you enter a higher institution of learning, may you 
ever keep before you the high ideals of true service 
to yourself and the community in which you live. 


R. F. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Outfitters to Men 3 to 100 Years of Age 


29 Main St. 


The REXALL Store 


Coburn & Graves 
DRUGGISTS 


Opposite Court House 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Northampton, Mass. 


WHEN 
STUDENTS 
WANT 


REAL CLOTHES 


THEY, GOTO 


F.M. THOMPSON & SON 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


HILL BROS. 


DRY GOODS, AND FLOOR COVERING 


118 MAIN ST., NORTHAMPTON 


Footwear 
Right-Up-To-The-Minute 


LARGEST. STOCK LOWEST PRICES 


Everything for the Feet 


PAGE’S SHOE STORE 


AMHERST 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS 


THE HOPKINS ARMS : 


W. N. POTTER’S SONS & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Flour, Grain, Hay, Salt, Lime, Cement, Coal 


HADLEY, MASS. Near R. R. Station 


Don’t Be Satisfied With Just Ordinary Paint 


It costs much less to apply the best paint because it covers much more 
surface and lasts longer. Protect your property with MONARCH HOUSE 
PAINT, 100% PURE, for inside and outside painting. Made in White and 32 
Colors. 

IT WEARS | i PRES ERVES BEAUTIFIES 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


lak 1. Gaylord _ Hadley, Mass. 


Paints , Wall Paper Glass W. J. McGrath 


Reed for Basketry | BUILDER, METAL ROOFS 
SHELDON PICTURES 


Metal and Wall Board Ceilings 


lie HUGH H PIERCE 


186 Main Street 


Russell Street, : Tel. Conn. 


Northampton, thay 4x Mass. 


Chilson’s Auto Top Shop | JACKSON & CUTLER 


AUTOMOBILE TRIMMING 
Dealers in 


We make automobile tops, curtains, slip covers, | 
body linings and cushions. We specialize on | 7 
windshield and door glass, automobile ena) | DRY AND FANCY GOODS 
and linoleums. Prompt service on all work. | | SOY, ae GG eat San Vedi 
Drive right in—Our shop holds 12 cars. Ark hd i Seger 
2) eee | T 
Phone 1822 34 Center St. i Amherst, Mass. 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS 


“Try the Drug Store First” 
“Good Soda goes right to the Spot” 
Hot Fudge Sandwich with Whipped Cream our Special 


A Soda or Sundae at Wiswell’s tastes entirely different. 


Wiswell--The Druggist, Inc. 


82 Main Street 


When your thoughts turn to 
Clothes—Hats—Shoes—etc. 


let your feet turn to the store of value— 


Carl H. Bolter 


correct—MEN’S .OUTFITTER— exclusive 


The House of Kuppenhermer Good Clothes 
AMHERST MASS. 


Old Mill Ice Cream Co. 


Hadley, Mass. 


Telephone 1249-J 
Bulk, Brick, and Specials 


Efficient Service Prompt Delivery 


THE 


Cullege Studio 


Modern Photography 
When Daylight Fails 


Should you be dissappointed to have your photo taken? 
‘*Certainly not’’, We have Modern Artificial 
Lighting Devices, same used in Motion 
Picture Studios. 


241 Main St. Northampton, Mass. 


Northampton, Mass. 


Chas. Cook & Sons 


BROOM 
MANUFACTURERS 


Hadley, .. Massachusetts 


An oral examination in civics produced the 
following definition of hose eart: 
‘‘A hose cart is a push cart with stockings 


on it.’’ 


Teacher: ‘‘Let me see, what period can I see 
you? What have you after lunch?’’ 
Student: ‘‘Indigestion.’’ 


Metcalf Printing Co. 
PRINTERS 


—CRAFTS AVENUE— 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE HOPKINS ARMS | 


FOUNDED 1664 


“HOPKINS ACADEMY 


INCORPORATED 181l¢ 


An All Around School for Many Different Kinds of Training 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES RATED AS CLASS A 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Satisfies Requirements of State Board of Education 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS DEPARTMENT 
Practical Instruction Under Home Conditions 


ATHLETICS 
' Fostered by Gymnasium and Three-Acre Playground 


FOUR COLLEGES WITHIN RADIUS OF SEVEN MILES 


““Best in Drug Store Merchandise’’ 


Henry Adams & Co. 


THE REXALL STORE 


Amherst, Mass. 


J. W. HEFFERNAN 


BOOKSELLER, STATIONER 
NEWSDEALER AND ENGRAVER 


153 MAIN ST., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A Good Place 
to Trade 


E. M. BOLLES 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Compliments 
of 


Brookside Dairy, 
Inc. 
19 Hawley Street 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS 


HARDWARE 


SPORTING GOODS 
PLUMBING, HEATING AND SHEET 


METAL WORK 


MUTUAL 
PLUMBING AND HEATING CO. 
AMHERST. MASS. 


DISTINCTIVE 


FURNITURE, RUGS AND DRAPERIES 
PRICES THE LOWEST 
Free Delivery to All Towns 


E. D. MARSH ESTATE 


E. F. Strickland, Mgr. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


WHY NOT? 


A careful examination of your eyes today may 
remove the cause of those dreadful headaches. 
We are equipped to give you intelligent, accurate 


OPTICAL SERVICE. 
We do not use drops or drugs in examining eyes 
It is to your advantage to profit by our experience 


If you feel that your eyes need attention let us 
examine them and suggest a remedy. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 


oO. T. DEWHURST 
Phone 184-W. Northampton 201 Main Street 


LA SALLE’S 
AN 
ICE CREAM 
That is Pleasingly Different 
Sold Where Quality Counts 


LA SALLE-TAFT COMPANY 


North Hadley, Mass. 


Amherst Book Store 


AMHERST, MASs. 


Sheet Music 
Fountain Pens:—Waterman, Moore’s, 
John Hancock. 
Pencils:—Eversharp, Pal, Ingersoll and Everpointed. 
Late fiction and popular reprints 
Name put on fountain pens for 25c. 


Schaefer and 


C. F. DYER 


Allison Spence 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


102 Main St. Phone 849 


Northampton, Mass. 


Class Photographer to 
Hopkins ’22, ’23 


All Work Guaranteed 


Deuel’s Drug Store 


Victor Talking Machines and Records 


Eastman Kodaks and Films 


AMHERST, 


MASS. 


A Complete Line of 
Electric Appliances 


Agents for 
Universal Washers and Vac Cleaners 


Amherst Gas Co. 


11 Pleasant St., 


Amherst 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS 


